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LITERARY. ww set down by a Frenchman for John 
reenter | Bull; for instance, if a manwith a rubi- 
f al! JOUN BULL. cund complexion, purple nose, protuberant 
UsrraveLLep John Bull is certainly a} P2Unch, tilmy eye, and exotic appearance, 
nh homespun article ; his prejudices ant with long skirts to his coat, loose roomy gai- 
niaay, and his pride, which consists not im} ‘#5: 440 Wis sac sttck ot Wue 9208 ol shea’, 
conceit, affectation, fine clothes, or arro-| ¥@ddles up la rue de la Paix, it must indu- 
gance, is excessive; yet this vice borders | Pitably be John Bull; ifa thin carcass, with 
ar on avirtue, for his nationality is closely | 's Clothes hung on him as if on a peg, with 
interwoven with patriotism: he scorns to! #? umbrella under his arm, and a greyhound 
be an imitator, he is independent, and glo-| * his heels, saunters, whistling through the 
ries in his freedom, little seeking to please, | Palais-Royal, it can be no other than John 
ral and unsuccessful if he attempts the minor! Bull ; if a fellow witha hunting frock, browa 
ot vet fascinating arts of amiability; distant: !P d-boots, mail coach style, and an appear- 
ree ind almost repulsive, silent, circumspect! @¥C¢ Of easy circumstances, stares in the 
and considering, seemingly cold (for he is| ‘ace ofa fair one, or gapes tn at a jeweller’s 
ple not so in reality), and calculating, it is not) Window, with his bull-dog or faithful terrier 
easy to get acquainted with him, much less| by bis side, this must be Milord John Bull, 
in to win his regard: but once obtained, it is| 0 my Lord Gueule, or at all events, Milord 
he a rock to which the possessor may cling, in| Anglais (how unlike !); finally, if'an idle 
ll storms and changes, in all circurnstan-| Paceless fellow yawns at a play, he must be 
ces and times. With such acharacter, and. Enelish; and when ill-dressed women, and 
‘novice abroad, poor John cuts a sorry, *U!gar men make their appearance on the 
igure amidst foreign levitics, and contrast-| Boulevards, at the theatres, at the rgupeal 
ot ed hy the light and easy manner of the 2s, public places, or public walks, the ery 
French. The travelled Englishman is quite | is, ** here are the English 9 
another being: the polish of the diamond is! Now, the question is first are they really 
always the same, whether it be given at the! English? and the next, what English are 
er court of the Tuilleries, or at that of Carlton | they? of what cast, class, and ¢eseription ? 
. | Palace: but I shall stick to honest, rugged Are they the noblemen of the British court 7 
. John Bull, Hard as it is to form an opi- certainly not; are they the patriots and 
uion of him at first sight, dry and shy as his{ orators of the senate? no; the naval heroes 
ianner is, yet how very seldom is the true,, who embellish the pages of their national 
' isophisticated, pure and genuine charac- history, or rival the military brave ? no; 


tp 3 : , ° ! 
erof this same honest John, met wilh aa! the « ena; the 





by ati sOSCLEd alatitvi ‘ 
ue streets of Paris, Bruscele. ar e] cherpe !} tehant owl ‘ Ou 
us being, so much laughed at by the un-|in time of war to subsidise half Europe, anil 
seriminating and unthinking, this object) in that of peace, to aid extensively all be- 
“TF scenic misrepresentation, for calumny ‘nevolent institutions, to build up a future 
and caricature, is still a rare animal, a/title and a name, to bear a huge proportion 
“rira avis in terris.” and whilst varivus|of the public burdens, and whose “white 
“range bipeds and nondescripts overrun | sails” glide over the seas in all directions, 
Me continent, the real Jack Roast-Beef (as, and, finally, whose name and credit stand 
“eis Contemptuously termed) is not every! high i every quarter of the globe? not 
where tobe found; the reason is, that so. often, or long, is he found from home ; bu! 
many play the character merely, and so| the idler, the rake, the ruined man and 
- 'eW foreigners give themselves either the | gamester, the splendid pauper, or needy 
ee ‘me or the trouble to examine, or to ana-|speculator, the adventurer and bankrupt, 
‘ze the object which they cut up inconside-|are every where to be met with abroad ; 
we’ BM ely. Every thing that appears grotesque,|and the proportion of nobility and gentry. 
oa ‘Ougallican, awkward, fat and heavy, is m-! travelling on the continent, is not more than 
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as one in twenty, so that the odds are nine-|a hundred miles from St. James’s-stree! : 
teen to one as to who the John Bull is, who|he had come over to look after his bad 
disGgures his appearance by some bad style debts, and to add pleasure to profit; the 
of dress, misrepresents the national charac- | former, I believe he purchased pretty dear. 
ter by his extravagances, aw kwardness, and ly, but in the latter he informed me, he was 
vulgarities, or dishonours his country by his out in his reckoning ; but he observed. 
errors and misconduct. many of his quality customers had treated 
But in order to prove this statement hin very kindly, and had asked him to din- 
more clearly and satisfactorily, | shall give ner and ‘the like of that:” though his 
a few examples ot the travelling and migra- books remained in statu quo; this was but 
ting English to be met ith in Paris, and I just, as my Lord Hazard observed, since he 
hope that the hint will be useful to both stood in his shoes (his lordship is himself one 
nations; to that from which they are the of the legs); however, he (the shoemaker! 
useless, or obnoxious exports, and to that to! was quite proud of bis trip to Paris. Fore. 
which their importation can neither be most of the gay throng in the Bois de Bou- 
agreeable or advantageous, save only as far logne, rode George Gamble, mounted on a 
as the drawing of their purse strings, which blood mare, and having assumed the style 
sometimes fail. Let me see, one pinch of of a gay young colonel of lancers in plain 
snuff, and then,—it 1s more than some of clothes; the soi-disant captain is the son of 
them are worth. I remarked one day 4a retail tradesman who became a bankrupt 
very fat man and his wife, issuing’ from | many years ago; he (George) run away 
Beauvillier’s; a job carriage stood at the! from an attorney’s office, and forfeited his 
door, and a French servant hired by the | fee of indenture ; he was fit for nothing, but 
day; the man was dressed for dinner, and|the honourable Mortimer Mandeville got 
had a massy ring on every finger, a heavy him a half-pay ensigncy, at the close of ,the 
gold chain round his neck, a dozen valuable 1 war, for services rendered by his papa, 
seals dangling to his watch pocket ; his wile | namely, the bailing him whenever he was in 
was overdressed in the extreme, but all aia scrape. The gay ensign’s bloodless sabre 
la mode de Paris; he had just paid a bill, adorns his costly lodgings in Paris, and Mr. 
and was a going lo the hopera; bis glittering | Drake has promoted him to a cavalry off- 
purse shone with double Napoleons, but | cer, by letting out his steed to him; his 
he was vulgar in the superlative degree, whiskers have been purchased at a hair 
whilst madam was comparative ly better bred, 'dresser’s and perfumer’s shop, and his con- 
but positively of under breeding and of the | equence is borrowed from a half imitation 
plebeian class. Waiters, servants, Xc. flat- .of French military men. 
tered and extolled them, the man was Milord | 
Anglais, and the woman was Milady pour: T could give a thousand examples of this 
vire. [inquired bis name, and upon re- | kind ; these few, however, I should suppose 
ferring to my directory, [ found that he was | Will suffice. It is the mistaken character 
a tallow-chandler by trade; his travels had| of the English, grossly confused in persons 
hitherto been confined to grease (net to and in ranks, and mixed up by the hand 01 
Greece); but he was now come to see ,!snorance or malevolence, into one and the 
France, or rather a small part of it, and|same John Bull, which has degraded him 
counted on his superiority over his neigh- 2broad; but foreigners would gain by @ 
’ ’ thorough intimacy with the more respecta- 
q ble part of the British nation, and the pre- 
q | judiced English would improve by study 
if, the real french character in its purity and 
e\its higher classes. The integrity of hones 
iy | Bull is not unworthy the imitation of the 
rold fir cered| World at large, whilst the gracefulness « 
a French air as he went along, tutting care- | Social qualities, the polish of the courtly clas 
lessly his jockey boots, to which the spur of | of the French, the easy manners of the tr:- 
the occasion was added. 1 examined him |Velled gentleman, and the experience of the 
minutely, and recognised a London bailiff, ™an of the world, would form a rich acqu 
having signed a bail-bond formerly in his| sition for our proud islanders (ces fiers I 
presence, in order to save my spend-thrift, S¥/aires). To see this blending and inter- 
cousin General Valmont trom durance vile. | change of good qualities, this alliance 0 
At the door of the Café-Francaise, on | peace and friendship, this combining of the 
another occasion, stood a simpering good-! lily and the laurel, with the rose and tl 
looking fellow, seemingly in high feather |monarch oak, would present to the rest © 
and spirits, and disregarding a week’s trip | the world an irresistible force, «like the 
{o Paris. He looked a little confused at | bundle of sticks in the fable :” it wouldals 
first; but, at length addressed me; this was{Pproduce a graceful assemblage in the 
Mr. Morocco, a boot and shoe maker, not , tranquil evil times, 
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oN SHOOTING WITH A LONG Bow, | What is really his due ; but here again he 
° ee let picid ‘labours under a great disadvantage, for 
rd Peggle nh gee old — |*+ even if he speak the truth,” his statements 
ic wad frae monie a blunder free us, are received with hesitation and distrust, 
Aad foolish notiog. —-Sunxs and he feels, to his cost, the bitter truth 
‘Spootive with a loag bow” 1s a figura- | contained in the words of the ancient fabu- 
ve expression for a very prevalent, but, list :— 
oatemptible practice, which I should find | Quicunque turpi fraude semel innotuit, 
: difficult to define in terms more significant | Btiamsi vera dicit, amittit idem. 
or concise than those I have just used. Al- | It is probable enough, that associates, tired 
wme, however, without a figure, and in! of him at last, and disgusted at his narra- 
plain parlance, to state more at length what _ tions, either become shy of his company, or 
s included in the phrase, ** Shooting with a shun him altogether, as they would shun the 
me bow.” The simple meaning, then, is | society of one addicted to habitual intoxica- 
nothing more or less than telling what is not | tion. In the one case, as in the other, Ma- 
‘rue, and, in consequence, the narrator is a! jor Longbow has only the alternative of for- 
Liar! Truth is the mark at which he ming a new, but an inferior set of aequaint- 
suonld aim; but the farther he shoots be- ance. Here, however, old habits return 
vood it, or the wider the aim he takes, the with all the virulence of a relapse in a physi- 
longer is the bow which he draws. In the | cal disease. The pampered palate still re- 
application of this phrase there is, however, | curs to the same overseasoned dainties, for 
one, and only one peculiarity, which, in some | the support of its vanity, as a return to the 
degree, may claim the privilege of a saving | stimulating liquor affords a temporary fresh- 
point, and which it is but fair to mention.— | ness and vigour to the parched veins aod 
The man to whom so odious a description is | shattered nerves of the drunkard. 
usally applied, is not adeliberate har. He, One great misfortune under which the 
would scorn to frame, utter, and circulate a| drawer of a long-bow always labours, is, 
alsehood which would either directly or in- |, that alwongst all his acquaintances, who are 
directly injure the life, the property, or the | of course well aware of his foible, there is 
jo name of any individual. [tis quite | in general not one faithful friend to bring 
probable that the shooter with the long bow | the system of self-delusion to an end, by an 
may be free of all malice, or any tincture of honest and candid exposure of the folly of 
envy, or the spirit of detraction. The sin | feeding bis vanity at the expense of sacrifi- 
which sv easily besets him is not that of a,cing his character for truth. In such a 
wicked tongue, seeking to injure and de-| case, advice would often, perhaps, be well 
grade the character and talents of another received, if it were faithfully and kindly ad- 
person, but that of a vain tongue, seeking to, ministered; but it is seldom offered at all, 
exalt himself in his own, and in the opinion partly through fear of offending, and partly 
olothers, Atone time, he adds to the truth, from the pleasure acquaintances feel in en- 
at another, he takes from it; now, his state- joying the joke which such a despicable foi- 
nent is founded on fact—now, it is all fic-; ble affords them. Acquaintances look on, 
‘wn; but he is at all times, and upon all | and relish it as a kind of amusement, just as 
‘ich occasions, siinply burning incense at) the Philistines made sport of Sampson, or as 
‘xe shrine of his own vanity, and just mix-| little urchins amuse themselves with the 
ng truth with falsehood, and facts with | tipsy citizen, who imagines that he is walk- 
lancy, in such proportions as he thinks will) ing steadily, and straight forward to his 
oest serve to make his acquaintances stare ' home, when, in fact, be is mistaking the 
with admiration and astonishment, and think | breadth of the street for the length of 1t, 
more highly of him than sober truth would | and reeling and swaggering at every step. 
warrant. But a question naturally suggests; The test of ridicule I have known applied 
self here—does he succeed in this? He! with eifect to stop, at least for the time be- 
oes not—and let him mark the conse-| ing, the long-bow-exercise of its pitiable 
quence. After deceiving himself for a long | hero, and compel him to shrink within him- 
ume (his friends being undeceived in a very | self, in all the bitter consciousness of detect- 
‘hort time) he finds, to his mortification, | ed falsehood ; but the ministration of this 
thathe has deceived nobody but himself, | test requires a degree of readiness, confi- 
and that the higher he has endeavoured to! dence, and power of imagination, possessed 
exalt his character and talents above their! by few, and cannot, therefore, be recom- 
‘rue standard, the lower he has sunk them! mended as a general remedy for this mental, 
inthe estimation of those who have disco-|or rather moral disease. The plan is, to 
Yered at once his want of modesty and ve-| give the bow a still stronger pull, or, in 
‘acity. Making this unpleasant discevery, | plain terms, to narrate a tale in the same 
he begins, when perhaps it is too late, to| strain, but abundantly more extravagant 
fndeavour to establish his character upon a} and ridiculous, which is perfectly oquive- 
er foundation, and to assert his right to ,lent to, although it saves one the pain os 
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telling Major Longbow to his face, that he 


is a fabricator and a liar, and that others, | Joseph IL., in answer to requests preferre- 


were they so inclined, could tight hun with | 
his own weapons, and perhaps surpass him 
in this dishonourable warfare. 

Such a deplorable instance of self-infatu- 
ation as that of the long-bow, demands our 
sympathy, and calls fur remonstrance. The 
fabricator of a story whose origin is ho- 
where to be fuund exceptin his own ima- 
gination, becoming much in love with the 
ingenious fabrication, by some unaccount- 
able process of mental infatuation, ac- 
tualiy believes it true, and hence the most 
unwarrantable prepossessions or prejudices 
are founded and acted upon, by the victim 
of this disease, as if they were lightened up 
into actual existence by the sun-beams of 
truth. 

Another unfortunate case in which the 
long-bow hero often betrayg himsclf, is a 
want of consistency and keeping in many 
of his fabrications, too precious in his sight 
to be withheld from his apparently gratified 
hearers; but it is frequently discovered that) 
memory, not keeping pace with imagina- 
tion, plays bim now and then a slippery 
trick, and leads him, on one occasion, to re- 
Jate what happened over three bottles of 
Madeira with , and which, at ano- 
ther time, was over five bottles of Claret 
with ; and what is equally proba- 
ble, since the former narration, lis fertile 
powers have either supplied 2 preface, or! 
subjoined an addendum, in which former 
editions were deficient ; all giving ample | 
proof of the force of Tillotsun’s remark, that 
*¢a liar has need of a good memory.” Shak- | 
speare has given a felicitous illustration of 
the case, in Falstatf’s ** men in buckram.” 

When a man has thus no friends to inform 
him of his failings, and is on the brink of | 
ruin, from not knowing their effects on his 
character and condition, the public is in| 
some measure bound to find friends for him, 
and to provide for the blindness of his vani 
ty, just as the parish to which he belongs is 
in duty bound to provide for him in the case | 











of his becoming a pauper, and being depri- | 
ved of the means of taking care of, or provi- 
ding for himself. Who knows what poor 
infatuated sel{-approving wight may cast his 
eyes upon this, and save himself, in future, 
the degrading appellation of ‘ shooting with 
a long bow ;” amusing some, pitied and des- 
pised by others, and degrading himself in 
in the opinion of all, 


** To make himself in well-bred tongue prevail, 
And little J the hero of each tale!” 








Socrates, in the Phedon, says, that a per- 
son who behaves well from a moral princi- 
ple, shall be entitled to an infinitely higher 
reward, than one who fills up the same mea- 
sure of duty, merely from use or exercise. | 
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The subsequent letters of the Empey 


by two ladies in behalf of their sons, are 
highly characteristic of that upright and 


honourable prince. The present Empero: 
cannot write sensible letters, it is true, bu 
he is an adept at making sealing-waz ! 


** Madam, 

‘* | do not think that it is amongst the duties 
of a monarch to grant places to one of } 
subjects, merely because he is a gentleman, 
That. however. is the inference from the re. 
quest you have made to me. Your late 
husband was, you say, a distinguished Ge 
neral, a gentleman of good family; an: 
thence you conclude, that my kindness 1 
your family can do no less than give a con 
pany of foot to your second son, lately re- 
turned from his travels. 

‘+ Madam, a man may be the son of a Ge- 
neral, and yet have no talent for command 
A man may be of a good family, and y¢ 
possess no other merit than that which by 
owes to chance, the name of a gentleman. 

‘“*] know your son, and I know what 
makes the soldier ; and this two-fold know- 
ledge convinces me that your son hasn 
the disposition of a warrior, and that he i: 
too full of his birth to leave the country ; 
hope of his ever rendering it any importan 
service. 

** What you are to be pitied for, Madar 
is, that your son is not fit either for an off 
cer, a statesman, or a priest, in 2 word, 
that he is nothing more than a gentlemar 
in the most extended acceptation of tle 
word. 

‘You may be thankful to that destin: 
which, in refusing talents to your son, bes 
taken care to put him in possession of grea! 
wealth, which will sufficiently compensat 


at the same time, to dispense with any 
vour from me. 
‘**[ hope you will be impartial enough, | 


| feel the reasons which prompt me to refus 
| your request. It may be disagreeable to 


vou, but I consider it necessary. Farewe' 
Madam, 
** Your sincere well-wisher, 
“+ Josepn.” 
‘* Lachsenburg, ath August, 1787."’ 


‘* Madam, 

* You know my disposition: you 
ignorant that the society of the lad 
me a mere recreation, and that I hav 
sacrificed my principles to the fair 
pay but little attention to recommen 
and I only take them into consi 
when the person, in whose behalf I 1! 
solicited, possesses real merit. 

** Two of your sons are already 
with favours. The eldest, who ts | 
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eniv, is Cluef of a squadron in my army, | 
i the younger has obtained a prebend at 

( lorne, from the Elector my brother.— | 
What would you have mere? Would you 
nove the first a General, and the second a 


w 


rari 


bishop 

“Jn France you may see colonels in lead- 
ng strings; and in Spain, the royal princes 
pommand armies even at eighteen ; hence 
‘rince Stahremburg furced them to retveat 
»otten, that they were never able, all the 
estof their lives, to comprehend any other 


hanceUvre. 

It is necessary to be sincere at court, 
od severe in the field, stoical without ob- 
‘yracy, magnanimous without weakness. 
ul to rain the esteem of our enemies by 

> justice of our actions ; and this, Madam, 
what I aim at. 
“ JosepH.” 


‘ 1 y~ 49 


nna, September, 1737. 


worse upon my hands. ‘Thanks to this 
pretty invention of printing, I have got more 
trouble in this departnent of late, in one 
month, than f used to do in a_ thousand 


years. It is not long since a few minutes 


| ima morning, every twenty or thirty years, 


were sufficient to bring up my leeway. The 
host of writers were not so numerous in 


those days; and, besides, the difficulty of 


multiplying copies was so great, that all 
Works of miner mnportance were allowed to 


‘sink into oblivion, and only a few of the 


best were thought worthy of sending to me, 
that! might make a celcetion: but now I 
will lave whole cart-leads of them at my 


i dvor every ycar; and were I to admit all 
the productions of even half-a-dozen years, 


there would be more than sufficient to fill 
mny whole hbrary, even were | to throw its 


| present contents to the dogs” + But,” said 
1, printing is now broveht to such a de- 


gree of perfection, and the facility of the 


| operation so great, that many volumes are 


THE ESSAYIST. 
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TIME’S LIBRARY. 
An Extract from Travels in the Empyrean by Marcus 
/Erius, F KR. S. We. 

We were now shown into the library of 
Vather Time, and by good fortune, the old 
nan happened to be there, arranging some | 
volumes which appeared to have lately ar- | 
rived. I was much surprised on looking 
round, to see the number of books so small ; | 
indeed, for magnitude, the library is sur-| 
passed by the sorriest modern collection. | 
fhe whole room was not of great dimen- | 
sions; about one half of it was filled with} 
books, and the other was fitted up with 
shelves, for the reception of works as they 
came in. We found the venerable librarian 
seated at a desk of adamant; he bore the | 
marks of the greatest age of any being I) 
had seen in my travels; bis few scattered 
locks were bleached to a snowy whiteness ; 
is face was indented with deep furrows ; | 
but there was a sparkling freshness in his, 
eye, and his whole countenance indicated a} 
creat degree of youthful vigour, and un-| 
common penetration and sagacity. ‘ With, 
vour leave, my good father, we have come | 
to survey your library.” He turned about, , 
gave a quick stare, but uttered not a word. 
| advaneed nearer. 


‘© A pleasant enough | 


fiand-bill or a lottery puff. 
}opinion, then, you would be much relieved 


‘their best without them. 


‘ticles of which that metal is composed are 
‘individually, when disjoined, very unsteady 


produced, on local and passing subjects, 
Which are never meant to go down to pos- 
terity: and it would be as absurd to pester 
you with these, as it would be to send you a 
In my humble 


by having some faithful deputy to make a 
proper selection, previous to your own final 


-revisal.” ‘* That is what I have long had,” 


replied he; ‘*do you suppose that I would 
have patience to tease through their multi- 
farious heaps of trash! no; had I to do so, 
I would lose all patienec, and very likely, 
some day, ina passion kick the whole out 
of my study door, and leave posterity to do 
But I will tell 
you how | manage. You see that stream 
which runs into the cistern behind the study 
door,—that is the stream called public opi- 


-nion; it is of quicksilver, because the par- 


and volatile, buf& when united into one mass, 
form the steadiest and most equable fluid in 
existence. Into that stream, then, are all 
works thrown as they are published. Many 
sink to the bottom as soon as they are plung- 
ed in; but all those which float down are 
received into this cistern. Sometimes, from 
the strength of the current, and from one 
book bearing up another, intruders will 
come down; but, as all are subjected to an 


recreation this, Sir, for a leisure hour.”| inspection by me, such are not allowed to 


* Pleasant, indeed! a plague on all such) have a place on my shelves, bu 
pleasures; ‘tis such as these that have not} 
It is not enough | 
that I should toil on from morning to night, | of this famed stream. 


aud from night to morning, continually ha- | a number of peoy 
‘their hands, busily engaged in pushing off 


left me the life of a dog. 


rassed with one job or another—for every 


lazy lubber throws his burthen on my shoul-| books 
ders ; but I must be distressed with this | 
business also, which is every day getting | the current. . 


t are thrown 
out, or put into a by-corner.” JT looked out 


from the window, in order to have a view 
On the banks, I saw 
ple with poles and sticks in 


from the shore. They tore out leaves 
from many, and sent them skimming down 
o some they were tying 1n- 
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lated bladders of air, in order to make them 
float, while to others they hung large lumps 
of lead in a sly manner, by which I saw they 
were immediately sunk. ‘ Are these peo- 
ple empioyed by you, Sir?” said]. ** Em- 
ployed by me! that they are not, indeed— 
they are to me a continual annoyance, and 
the cause of much vexation and trouble in 
conducting this branch of my) business. 
They very often sink works which would 


otherwise float down unmolested, and their 


bladders often support others a good way 
down the stream,tothe great annoyance of th 


other floating volumes. But all their malice 


comes at last to nought; the feeble th:ead: 
by which they tle on their lead graduatis 
rot away, when the incumbered work rises 
again to the surface, and pursues its course 
with greater speed than before, and their 
inflated bubbles often burst, or silently waste 
fo an empts skin, and down sinks the help- 
less volume, and sty ks fast in the mnd, 


never more to rise.” [was proceeding to , 


sav, that, although T thought such persons 
might sometimes do harm, vet, on the whole, 
they were productive of good ; but | obser- 
ved that, during our conversation, he had 


been busy in Inying up some volumes, and | 


I had missed the opportunity of ascertaining 
what they were. It was in vain that | be- 
ged him to take them down arain, to s 
the titles ; what he had once done was tr 
vocable ; and, without a moment's delay, be 
proceeded to pile up others. The first hook 
which [ had an opportunity of looking at 
was a thin volume of a few pages, closely 
printed ; it was Marmion. the Lady of ihe 
Lake, Xe. On my expressing my surprise 
at seeing the fair creature soslenterly dres- 
sed, he told me that IT was not to suppose he 
could admit every one in their court-dress ; 
and besides, said he, | could not stow that 
Jady and her associates on my shelves with 
such a load of antrqguated lumber on ther 
backs. The next he took up Were two thin 
volumes—lI read, Poems Gy ‘T. Campbell. 
“This author,” said Time, “ onelit to be 
held up as an examp!s to all modern wri- 
ters, whether of prose or poetry, but espe- 
cially of the latter; he is indeed an ancient 
in this respect, and reminds me of the good 
old times ; he never obtrudes any th.ne on 
the public without selecting and polishing 
his pieces with the most respectful care. | 
willingly allot a place in my shelves for him 
—voluminousness is a great drawback to 
the fame of a poet ; * The best of thinzs be- 


yond their measure cloy,.’ as my good friend | 


Homer used to say.” [took up a parcel of 
volumes tied together, and marked on the 
back, “ Waverley,” “ Tales of my Land- 
lord,” &e.  * Do you admit these ?” said I. 
* To be sure Ido; and I have got them 
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the striplings of each succeeding gener. 
tion: look up there and see in what tatters 
are those books on that shelf, (these were 
Tom Jones, Roderick Random, &.) in 4 
similar state will these be by the time the; 
are as old.” 1 expressed my surprise to see 
many novels of less note preserved here.— 
* You need not be astonished at that,” said 
he, ** fora thousand years hence, when C;- 
vilization, and the ladies and gentlemen oj 
her suit. getting tired of their old abodes, 
shall have taken up their residence in Ota- 
heite or Kamschatka, when it wall then be 
the fashion to walk on the crown of the 
head. and live at the bottom of coal mines, 
these works will afford some degree oi 
amusement. People will then be gratified 
in knowing how their forefathers used tu 
walk on their lees, and live on the surface 
of the earth—-how their grandmothers and 
maiden ants used to sip tea, gossip, and co- 
quette. Would it not have interested you 
to have heard how the mighty Cesar de- 
lighted in sporting his four-in-hand—in wha: 
manner he set about shaving his beard— 
how the grave, the thoughtful, stoical, and 
plilosophie Cato, got into a passion with 
his wife for not mending a hole in his cloak 
—orin what manner a Roman nymph would 
whimper and whine when she supposed her- 
selfin love? Tere,” said he, taking up the 
celebrated works of a noble poet, ** are 
hooks whieh 1 must put on my shelves.— 
Their poetical merit is undisputed. I say 
not so much for their morality, but I have a 
great variety of readers, and I must please 
all. ‘To be sure, | have books which even 
angels might condescend to pernse—at the 
same time [have others which afford spe- 
eral merriment to fiends.” * Excuse me, 
Sir, but | think the binding of these is not 
so strong as will enable them to endure the 
handling which they will receive if their 
future fame shal! continne to equal what 1 
is at present.” © Pooh!” said he; ‘do you 
jthink the rage is to continue for ever’— 
Mans circumstances conspire to heighten 
conten porary fame—novelty, eccentricity. 
birth. &c. ; now-a-days, it is as great a mi- 
/racle to hear of a poetical lord as of a poeti- 
cal ploughman or sheep-shearer.” A few 
more poetical works, and also some volumes 
on other subjects. followed, but with suci 
rapidity, that IT was barely able to ascer- 
‘aim their names, and had no opportu: 
nity of getting his remarks on them. I ob- 
served Wordsworth put by carefully ;— 
* This is a poet,” said the librarian, “ who 
will by no means be neglected by posterity, 
although he will perhaps be saved the rather 
| disgusting preference of being bandied about 


| in every clown’s mouth, yet he will not want 


his admirers of a particular cast. Aye, 


bound in the strongest and most substantial aye, this is our Dutch poet! [Crabbe] well, 


Dindings, for manv a tease will thev getfrom! well, he must go ir: he has merit. but 


~ ew a or 


an 
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wgely applied. It is a pity I did not|to assign the superiority in every respect to 
ystruct a second gallery, for such poets) that of horsemanship. There can be no 
who delight in grovelling in the dirt of Par-| comparison between them in my eyes. The 
yassus, and diving amidst the mud of the | one is as superior to the other in beauty, ani- 
ovols of Helicon.” }mation, and heart-stirring power, as a canto 
“| perceive, Sir,” said I, ‘ that of the | of Lord Byron’s poetry is toa volume of Dr. 
works which you are kindly storing up for | Southey’s prose. The soul is expanded and 
‘aturity, a great proportion is of the poetical | enlivened by the one—its faculties are be- 
kind. ‘Surely the present age has been won- |! numbed and deadened by the other. The 
erfully prolific in this department?” “Yes,” | pleasures of a gallop on horseback must be 
returned he: ** I have now in my possession | experienced ; they cannot be described.— 
pretty mass of this immortallumber. The |The feeling is exquisite. It is one of un- 
abours of Hercules were but childrens’ toy- | mixed gratification. No corroding cares, 
ing, compared to the toil of wading through | or harassing reflections, can break in to mar 
iny poetical shelves. It was a good turn! our enjoyment. The world and its distresses 
that those Goths and Vandals did me the} are lett behind. Futurity, and all its un- 
other day, in demolishing the greater num- | limited capacities, are before. Lord Byron 
ber of my shelves of Greek and Roman com- | mentions a French renegado, who said that 
positions ; [had not the heart to do it my-j| he never found himself on horseback in the 
self, and I confess I was a little vexed when | desert without a sensation approaching to 
[heard it was done; but it wasa very good rapture, almast indescribable. 
thing ; it made those works which survived Our recollections of the heroes of former 
be more esteemed, and their merits better; days are intimately associated with the 
appreciated. I wish something of the same | names and qualities of their war-horses.— 
kind would happen to purge my modern} Alexander would be very probably forgot, 
shelves, otherwise I shall have to look out / but for the noble Bucephalus; St. George 
wranew house; and yet | am afraid this} would be nothing without his horse ; and in 
cannot be; that trick they have got, of} Don Quixote, our affections are completely 
printing by multiplying copies indefinitely, | divided between his gallant steed and his 
rill baffle all attempts of this kind.” ‘almost equally gallant squire. The horses 
I began to observe, that, although print- | of Richard the Lion- hearted, and of Charles 
ing may cause trifling inconveniences, yet | the Fifth, &c. are just as celebrated as their 
these are infinitely counterbalanced by its! noble riders; and, indeed, the picture of a 
advantages: but he interrupted me—*“ It) hero is incomplete without his useful and ro- 
may be so; I have not leisure to consider mantic companion. The mind is not satis- 
the matter ; all I can say is, I wish the man ‘fied without it. Our modern warriors are 
who first invented it had been at . But) all represented on horseback. Buonaparte, 
Iam trifling here, when my presence is re-| mounted on his famous white charger, and 
quired elsewhere. Good morning, Sir!”| surrounded by the splendour and elegance 
and he darted away in an instant, leaving | of his Generals, contrasted with his own 
us inastonishment at so much agility dis-| noble simplicity of attire, presents a digni- 
played by such an aged and decrepid be-| fied and interesting picture. Every person 
ing, C. {must be sensible, that, in the representation 
—— lof a battle, the interest and the effect of the 
ON HORSEMANSHIP. | scene iS powerfully increased by the spirit 
», jand beauty of the horses. Skakspeare, 


A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse ! 
Shakspeare. | Whose works contain a complete compen- 


There are few things more animating and , dium of Nature, was well aware of all this. 
delightful than a ride on horseback. Dr. | His works abound with beautiful allusions to 
Johnson talks of the pleasure of riding in a, the horse ; and in making use of them, he 
coach at full gallop ; but the Doctor was | suceceds in bringing us nearer to the scene 
no horseman, and therefore he could not) he portrays, and raises up anew object 64 
‘udge comparatively. It is indeed upon re- | interest and affection. Richard’s directions. 
cord, that he once attended a hunt at Brigh- | the night before lis fatal battle, 
fon; but upon that occasion it seems the! ‘Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow,’ 
learned Doctor got entangled among the} bas becn much and justly admired, both as 
hounds, and concluded the sports of the day being charactertsticaily true, and as convey- 
by very nearly being in at the death of a) ing a distinct image to the mind, I do not 
greater than reynard. I believe, also, he | recollect any thing more affecting than the 
made another experiment of his skill in | reflections of Richard the Second ,upon being 
horsemanship, while in the Isle of Sky, on told that Bolingbroke had, at his coronation, 
one of the laird’s highland nags ; and a fine| ‘‘ rode on Roan Barbary.” The loss of bis 
picture Boswell makes of him, to be sure ‘|erown seemed to be deemed trifling to the 
Ang one, however, acquainted with both | loss of his horse ; the ingratitude of his 

ese exercises, will not, 1 think. hesitate | friends and subjects does not appear to have 
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touched him so deeply and so keenly as this 
sceming msensibility on the part of his tour- 
footed favourite. Tle inquires, with ansiou 
colientude : 


Rove neon Barhary Te ! rentle friend, 
How we i I 
Groo sO | " had ithe ound 
A. Kich Yop l t ho ke was on hts back 
Phat jade had ae brea " i il 
Pus mod ba ia ib pene \ epi bim 
Woul au Vo i 
Since pt i \ it iit wea & tit 
Of that p } i i bu ba 


Pimgit grauly my readers, and mysell, 
with many tnore extracts of this subjcet,; 
but there is peiuer teisure mer space alors 
edine. | should, bowever, Uke to koow il 
Shakespeare Was iinmsell given to horsing 
There is nu judgias & poct Oy Lis works, as 
was beauttully tiustrated in the case oi 
demmy Piomson; aud, sv tar asd recollect 


nove vf tits Dluzraphers or Coimnichtatars 


make mention of tits rnclinations that way 3 
but no conclusion, either on the one side or 
the other, can be drawn from éee7r silence 


as their attention was unfortunately directed | 


to a crowd of other topics, Witch Lureale ned 


r 
almost to overwhelin at once the meanug 
und the fame of the allustrious bard. It is 
no doubt true, that the hterary mien of the 
olden time were a diticrent sort of people, 
and moved ina very differen 


1 


t sphere from 
their successors of the present day - Ther 
wishes were probably more humble, and 
their diiiculties move urgent; and instead 
of being ambitious to exhibit on horseback, 
they were prob ibly solicitous rather ot a 
seat at a city feast, and to display their skill 
in the mysteries thereof. Times are alter- 
ed, and poets have uncvergone a imaniest 
change, in outward things at least. They 
may, now-a-days, indulge themselves im 
every humour, and in the Juxury of riding 
coaches as well as on horseback: and 
and the world, are the better for tt. T r 
poetry is improved by it. 
back dissipates idle humours, and clears 
away the mu ldiness of the brain; it excites 
the animal spirits, and taspires new ideas of 
lifeand happiness. | ata convinced Walter 
Scott is fond of ridine on horseback, and | 
think I remember of some person admiring 


the dignity of his appearance when imount- 
ed. It is well known that Bs ron was (olas! 
that I should live to speak of him as ove 
that is past !) very partial to this exc: : 
and T have no doubt that his finest po--ages 
were cominitted to paper immediately on his 
return from the course ; or perhaps he car- 
ried materials with him, * to eateh the liy- 
lug image as it rose.” Sterne used to com- | 
pose his sermons when on horseback ; and | 
the situation and exercise are calculated to | 
tuspire the mind with a variety of ideas, and | 
a beauty and energy of language, which. 
may in vain be looked for in the close at- 


"iS 


mosphere and contined prospect of a {uy 
‘ ornered room. 
I think it is Montaigne who says he would 
rather be a good horseman than a good log; 
‘cian. ‘There certainly appears to be no in 
consistency between these two qualities— 
and it seems qui e possible for aman to have 
both.  [t happens, however, very unac- 
countably, as f opine, that there are several 
individuals of ihis learned city who are re- 
puted great wits and powertul logicians, 
who, notwithstanding almost datly practice, 
are yet very deticient In the science of 
horscmanship. tt might be deemed invidi- 
crhaps ny motives might be mis. 
construed, were | to point tiem out bya 
more prec.se description : but they are seen 
iimost daily on horseback, and yet thei 
progress in the acquisition of this graceful 
accomplishment is extremely slow. Day 
after day on horseback—day after day 
jing, and trotting, and — attempting 
he other modes of getting forward, 
ind making a display, which are usu- 
ally practised by equestrians, it remains 
a kind of problem how these individuals 
should still continue in their original state 
of iznorance and inability to ride either with 
comfort or with @race. Neither time nor 
practice makes the least perceptible im- 
provementon them. Ido not know wheth- 
er the phrenologists could throw any light 
upon this question; but it appears tu be one 
peculiarly calculated for their consideration, 
There may exist some incompatibility, not 
yet discovered, or at least not known 
tu the old sects of Philosophers, between the 
nossession of a certain portion of brains 
heavily imbued with scholarship, and that 
rilily which ts requisite to make a good ri- 
der; but 1 leave this very interesting and 
important inquiry to their more profound 


“researches, 


It may perhaps be difficult to distinguish 
the confortions of a Philosopher from the 
| couper or muirland far- 
mer; but there is one character which cal- 
not be mistaken on horseback,—I mean 
that of a gentleman: the bearing of a gen- 
ileman is iudeed discoverable in every situ- 
ation, and in all his actions, however trivial. 
There is nothing he does, or can do, but 
whotis done in the best taste, and with the 
greatest propriety, grace, and politeness. 
lia enicring a room, or in doing any of the 
little agreeables of polite life, the feeling 


« 


vand tact of a gentleman is distinctly dis 
_cernible, and can neither be mistaken nor 
_counterfeited by the imitations of less-gifted 


individuals. But in no situation is the su 
periority of a gentleman so manifest and 
unequivocal, and so incapable of imitation, 
as upon horseback. His position is the 
most secure, and at the same time the most 
easv and graceful. We has a perfect com 
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i of iumselr and the aniunal beneath 
- and, wich excludes every idea of re- 
Id yn or Crass-purpoeses between them, one 
inucipates or thinks of the possibility 


1 pevel 

. such a thing, when contemplaung the 
= cress of a gentleman on horseback. 
re ney move as U they formed one piece of 
Re wuitul and gracefulimactinery. And re- 
al iy we canmol wouder, that tue first people 
De woo were seen ou horseback were taken tor 
s, Po oeupie uall-horse lali man, so much were 
p. , cousidered aS one. 

of P pul tere ws one Ubject iar superior to all 
Is Pvese, in poral of terest, geaceiulness, and 
}- i\,—l mean a lady mivuaced va au am- 
a ug pallrey. Pie philosopher and the 


n juernan caust bow their diminished heads 
Picture such an aspiring object. 1 resetn- 
the first tune L saw the lovely M ou 
y eback, and the scene shall never be tor- 
; rot. After the tedious toil of a long day’s 
successful tishing, | was returning home 
1 » ied and fatigued. On the gentle sloping 
Stil from which my little home and the 
rsibouring village could be seen, I stood 
ra moment contemplating the happy 
The st ¥rirsy)aseagpaiged ow 11 
f riuus and gorgeous splendour, and the 
rounding landscape was tinged with its 
wmomous and golden hues. The lovely 
uly, mounted on a milk-white pony, came 
pon me suddenly at this place. The reflec- 
‘wn oi the setting-sun, and the lively exer- 
ciseshe was engaged in, had brightened her 
; cuntenance to an appearance quite hea- 
seuly ; and when she disappeared from my 
it, she left me in doubt whether she was 
cing of heaven or of earth, so sudden, so 
igit, and so beautiful, had been the appa- 
ja. [tis rather surprising to me that an 
complishment so graceful should not be 

| wore general amongst the ladies. They 
iy rest assured, that in no exercise or 
movement is itin their power to excite a 
ore exquisite interest, or a higher admi- 
run, and there ts noue better calculated to 
ueighten their beauty and enliven their 
‘pinits. ‘The quadrille, or the waltz, or the 
‘romenade, no doubt, aiford admirable op- 
portunities for the display of elegance and 
face: but the situation on horseback is 





pe ne. 


‘ch more elevated, and the appearance is | 
Hore imposing ; and in avoiding late hours | 


ud the fatigues of a ball-room, they are 
more than compensated by the benefit de- 
ved from an exhilarating ride. Our older 
‘oralists were rather disposed to censure 
and ridicule the female equestrian; and if 
‘cit represeniation of the character of that 
AV 18 to be taken as correct, their censures 
“ere perhaps called for, and merited. In 
© instances, it would appear that there 
“4S an assumption of masculine demeanor 
id vulgar habits, equally unbecoming and 
“cate. But the present age is too re- 





ts 

iv. 

fined; the minds of the female world have 
been too highly unproved to countenance or 
adit of any such practices now ; and in re- 
commending this exercise to my fair friends, 
I have no fear of its being carried to such 
anextreme. [tis, | am sure, calculated to 
improve their healt. and increase their hap- 
piness ; and itis really important to encour- 
age the culuvation of all those ** means and 
appliances” by which such important objects 
may be attained. Ihave no wish certainly, 
to see ny fur friends conunually at a bard 
wallop, and tar less do | ever wish to see 
ihe day when they shail follow the hounds— 
leap a live-bar gute—or display their powers 
on the race-course. Let them be moderate, 
gentle, and delicate, and | shall delight, 
vabove all things, in seeing them well prac- 
i ticed in this delightful accomplishment. 

| Although an ardent admirer of the beau- 
ities of horsemanship, | am no jockey, or ad- 
mirer or encourager of jockeys. 1 like 
nothing about bunting but the romance of 
;it. The sight of the hounds, and the hun- 
‘ters, and the horses, in a clear morning, as- 
-cending out of a woody dell in full ery, is 
}one which | could never witness without the 
i highest delight and admiration. The cries 
'of the huntsmen, the full swell of the horns, 
|and the howlings of the hounds, re-echoed 
| through the woods, ring in the ear with a 
‘thrilling ecstacy of pleasure. I have had 
| some experience of the high excitements of 
‘the hunter in scenes like these; but it 
strikes me, that the finest gratification is feit 
‘only by the on-looker, who comprehends 

and enjoys the whole romantic scene, and, 

| like the spectator of a battle, can follow out 

its varied mazes without his attention being 

|distracted by personal risks, or his vision 

‘limited by natural obstacles. 


| 





STANZAS. 


‘© O gie me back my heart again, 

| For its owre true for thy fause breast ! 
| ‘Thou silly thing! stay nearer hame, 
| Gin thou wad prize thy yerthly rest. 


sut she is fair although she’s fause ! 
Aewaist sae gently nane may see! 
The lire upon her taperin’ hawse 
Wad match the snaw on Benahie! 


O! wha could smile, yet leuk sae proud 
—Fuil thatl was my heart to tyne! 
Aft vaunts she o’ her gentle bluid— 

I dareua mint to speak 0° mine! 


What then? Grace sits upon her brow ! 
Her cheeks—nae rose was eer sae bright! 
Her lips—twa cherries ripe to pow! 

Her cen—twa beams o’ heavenly light! 


Thy lot is dool, thy flutterin’ thing, 

An’ thou hast changit thy peace for sorrow ! 
Ah ! sae, the joys that charm to-day, 

Aft nll the cup 0’ wae to-morrow. 
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THE MALDIVIAN BOAT. 


‘The Maldivian Islanders anoually send adrift a 
boat, at the mercy of winds and waves, loaded with per- 
fumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an offering to 
the spirit whom they call King of the Sea.’’ 


Launcu ve the bark onthe sunny shore, 
Fut brin,; oor heim, oor sail, nor oar ; 

lt must bound alone o'er the summer tide, 
Not a band to steer, nor a sail to guide ; 
The peopled coast it must leave behind, 
And be borne away by the viewless wind; 
Jt must go, as the waves of the ocean, free, 
A gift for the King of the dark-blue sea. 


Iaunch ye the bark, and bring rich lowers 

From your lemon groves and Acacian bowers : 
Bring ye the roses that bloom all the year, 

Fair as the roses of happy Cashmere ; 

Briog ye the lily and lotus that grow 

Where the loveliest streams of Maldivia flow; 
Bring ye the buds of the amra tree, 

‘hey are gitts for the King of the dark-blue sea! 


Oh! the vessel is sacred, fling o'er it soft showers 

Of sandal, and basil, and amaranth flowers, 

For though gay are the garlands of famed Candahar, 
Vet ours are more gay, more luxuriant by far; 

And though rich are the perfumes of bright Bandemeer, 
Yet perfumes as rich, a3 enchanting are here; 

"They have tured from far meadows the damsel and bee, 
But their dews aud their honeys aust floato’er the sea 


Bring fruits too—ripe fruits—such as Malay might boast, 
Such as smile in gay bloom on the Indian coast ; 
rapes, like the grapes of Casbin—and plantains, 
rom the gardens of Caubul, or Bockara's plains ; 

Aad apples, all golden, "inong leaves of fresh green; 
The date, the pomegranate, and rich mangusteen ; 
An the orange and cherry from sunny Coblee, 

They are gifts—welcome gilts—for the King of the sea! 


Now launch ye the bark, let it wander away, 

With its fruits, and its incense, and festoons so gay ; 
T et it wander away to the east or the west, 

Where the day god awakes, or reposes in rest; 

The nymphs of the deep will sport round it, and sing 
Gilad songs as they bear it,in joy, to their King: 
‘Then launch ye tue bark, for as ocean's waves free, 
tt must float to the Spirit who reigus o’er the sea! 


H. Ge B. 
ae 


SONG OF THE CID. 
Founded on a passage in Southey’s Chronicle. } 
The Cid’s Rising. 


‘T'was the deep mid-watch of the silent night, 
And Leon in slumber lay, 
When a sound went forth in rushing might, 
Like an army on its way ! 
To the stiliness of the hour, 
When the dreams of sleep have power, 
Aud men forget the day. 


‘Through the dark aud lonely streets it went, 
Till the slumberers woke in dread ; 
‘The sound of a passing armament, 
With the charger's stony tread, 
There was heard no trumpet’s peal, 
But the heavy tramp of stee}, 
As a host’s, to combat led. 


Through the dark and lonely streets it pass’d, 
And the hollow pavement rang, 
And the towers as with a sweeping blast, 
Rock'd to the stormy clang! 
But the march of the viewless train 
Went onto a royal fane, 
Where a priest his night-bymn sang. 


There was knocking that shook the marble floor, 
And a voice at the gate, which said— 
* That the Cid Ruy Diaz, the Campeador, 
Was there in his arms array'd ; 
And that with him, from the tomb, 
Had the Count Gonzalez come, 
With a host, uprisen to aid; 
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At rest in that ancient fane; 
For he must be arm'd on the battle-va, 
With them, to deliver Spain!” ~ 
Then the inarch went sounding on, 
And the Moors, by noontide sun, 
Were dust oo Tolosa's plain 
Fevicita Hemas 
__—— 


AGRIGENTUM. 


[This city was besieged by Hannibal, A. M. 359— 
The besiezed were so pressed by famine, that aij hoger 
| of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to abandey 
i thecity. The reader will naturally imagine to ims { 
| the grief with which these miserabie people must te 
| seized, on their being forced to leave their houses, rie, 
| possessions, and their country. But the most grievo.: 
| circumstance was, the necessity they were under 
| leaving the sick and aged, who were unable either 
fly or to make the least resistance.—Kollin's Ane, 
History.} 

The clash of war rang loud; 
The sword of slaughter gleam ; 
But shriller from the starving crowd, 
The voice of anguish scream’d ; 
Many arose in haste to ly— 
Then dropp’e upon the roads—to die ! 





Death stalked the streets each day, 
And from his armed hand, 
Dealt the deep blow of agony, 
Shriek’d—horror to the land !— 
As in a frightful dream men slept— 
Mothers look’d on their babes—and wep: 


’ 
Anold starved man her care; 
Nor painter's hand—nor poet’s tongue, 
E’er pictured maid as fair— 
| Each feature’s grace, her curls’ dark braid, 
| Seem’'d by Love’s self, Love’s genius made 
‘ 





Beauteous she sat—while he 
Bade her in flight to seek 
Her safety, and the enemy 
Not half the woe could wreak : 
The thought would sooth his direst hour, 
To know his child had ’scaped their powe: 


Thenshe would kiss his brow : 
And to his calls to fly, 
Said, were the foe upon them now, 
There were full time to die :— 
She would not leave his snow white head, 
lor foeman’s rabble foot te tread. 


Next her young lover came, 
The city walls were thrown ; 
| And to escape from death—from shame— 
One moment was their own: 
That lost, then passed their only chance, 
Lach street would gleam with sword and lan 


Think of their brutal hand, 
A maiden thou—and fair— 
O! haste thee—fly this ruined land, 
For love and life elsewhere !- 
Her father gazed upon her face :— 
She wept—but did not quit her place. 





Father, I have a vow! 
Life seem’d almost to flee— 
Go—go dear youth—oh, leave me now-~ 
I may not follow thee. 
The Gods be with thee—plead no more- 
Leave me—and seek some happier sho: 


He’s gone—she’s left alone— 
Alone among the dead; 
Her sire has breath’d his dying groan, 





And they came for the burjed king that lav 


In blessings on her head 
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si, eves dwelt ON ONE Spot—there past 
er lover—there he gazed his last :— 


The deeply shrouded sun, 
Upon the vault appears ; 
xe hope—when every Joy is gone, 
Seen through the mist of years; 
Joatray we view when sorrows press, 


h uinting to distant happiness. 


355 The red sun’s light is there, 
a In sombre radiance shed ; 


| . ° ° 

“f hoon a slaughter d maid—so fair, 

te : You would not deem her dead : 
0 Mn. arm au aged man clasps round ; 

~ Bie: lifesblood weeps along the ground. 


C. S—Nn, 
~~. 
CANZONE. 
Jacopo Sannazzaro. 


'0 THE TOMB OF ANDROGEUS.” 


‘* Alma beata e bella” 


( pure and blessed soul ! 
That fiom thy clay’s control 

cap'd,hast sought and found thy native sphere 
And from that lofty throne 
Look’st down with smiles alone 

). this vain scene of mortal hope and fear; 
Thy bappy feet have trod 
The starry spangled road, 

estial flocks by field or fountain guiding, 
And from their erring track 
Thou charm’st thy shepherds back 

tu the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 


And other vales and hills, 
And fresher groves and rills, 
fi fairer Mowers thou see’st in heaven above; 
Through slopes and sunny glades, 
With more than mortal maids, 
p iappier loves new Fauns and Sylvans rove ; 
Whilst thou beneath the shade, 
Midst balmy odours laid, 
Daphne's side or Melibee’s shalt be ; 
And see the charmed air 
_ Hang meek and listening there 
‘othe magic of thy melody, 


As to the elm the twine 
Of the enlacing vine— 

»tothe summer field the waving grain-— 
0, in thy short-liv’d day, 
Thou wert the pride and stay, 

® hope and glory of our youthful train. 
0! who shall death withstand ! 
Death, whose impartial hand 

‘vels the lowliest plant and loftiest pine ; 
When shall our ears again 
Drink in so sweet a strain, 

‘eyes behold so fair a form as thine ? 


The nymphs bemoan’d thy doom 
Around thine early tomb ; 
‘¢ hollow caves, the woods and waters wail'd; 
The herbage, greenly gay, 
In deadly paleness lay ; 
mourning sun his sickly radiance veil'd : 
Porth issued from his den 
Pa sprightly wild beast then ; 
) 9 the pasture sought, or cooling fountain, 
ut, in desponding tone, 


5 Thy much-lov'’d name alone 
é ? NH 


[tain, 





But fairest flowers shall grace 
Thy last sad resting-place ; 

And there shall votive gifts be ever lying : 
And thine enduring name, 
From age to age the same, 

Our guiding star shall be, and light undying ; 
While shephesds haunt the woods 
Or: fishes seek the floods, 

Or Time the tenor of his course maintains, 
Thy name shall live divine, 
Not hymnu’d in notes like mine, 

But by a thousand lyres, on thousand strains. 
Ye oaks! that broadly wave 

Your branches o'er bis grave, 

| Shade in your quiet breast his cold remains ! 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE HARP—A TALE. 
From the German of the Poet Korner. 


Tue Secretary Sellner had begun to taste 
the first spring of happiness with his youth- 
ful bride. Their union was not founded on 
| that vague and evanescent'passion which of- 
ten lives and dies almost in the same mo- 
ment—sympathy and esteem formed the ba- 
sis of their attachment. Time and experi- 
ence, without diminishing the ardour, had 
confirmed the permanence of their mutual 
sentiments. It was long since they had dis- 
covered that they were formed for each 
other, but want of fortune imposed the ne- 
cessity of a tedious probation ; till Selloer, 
by obtaining the patent for a place, found 
himself in possession of an easy competence, 
'and on the following Sunday brought home 
‘in triumph his long-betrothed bride. A 
‘succession of ceremonious visits for some 
| weeks engrossed many of those hours that 
ithe young couple would have devoted to 
‘eachother. But no sooner was this onerous 
iduty fulfilled, than they eagerly escaped 
‘from the intrusion of society to their deli- 
| cious solitude; and the fine summer eve- 
|nings were but too short for plans and antt- 
‘cipations of future felicity. Sellner’s flute 
and Josephine’s harp filled up the intervals 
of conversation, and with their harmonious 
unison seemed to sound the prelude to many 
succeeding years of bliss and concord. One 
evening, when Josephine had played longer 
than usual, she suddenly complained of head - 
ache: she had, in reality, risen with this 
|symptom of indisposition, but concealed it 
‘fromm her anxious husband; naturally sus- 
ceptible of nervous complaints, the attention 
which she had lent to the music, and the 
emotions it excited in her delicate frame, 
had increased a slight indisposition to fever, 
and she was now evidently ill. A physician 
was called in, who so little anticipated dan- 
ger that he promised a cure on the morrow. 
But after a night spent in delirium, her dis- 
order was pronounced a nervous fever, 
which completely baffled the efforts of med1- 














* the lonely frove and echoing moun- cal skill. and on the ninth dav was confess- 
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edly mortal. Josephine herself was perfect- | presence.” With rapturous emotion 
ty sensible of her approaching dissolution, | snatched the flute, and the harp agaip », 
end with mild resiguation submitted to her | sponded, but gradually its tones became « 
fate. er, till the melodious murmurs ceased an 

Addressing her husband, for the last time, | all again was silent. Sellner’s feeble frame 
che exclaimed, «* My dear Edward, Heaven | was cumpletely disordered by these tume, 
ean witness it is with unutierable regret | tuous cmotions ; when he threw himsel , 
that I depart from this fair world, where 1} his bed it was only to rave deliriously of the 
have ound with thee a state of supreme fcli- harp; after a sleepless night he rose onjs 
city; but though | am no longer permitted | anticipate the renewal of his emotions; gy 
to live in those arms, doubt not thy faithtul , unspe akable impatience he awaited the » 
Joseplune sball stl hover round thee, and as | turn of evening, when he again repaired » 
u ruar lian-aogel encirele thee tll we meet) Josephine’s apartment, where, as bejoy 
arain.” She had searcely uttered these | when the clock struck nine, the harp ber 
words when she sunk on her pillow, and | to play, in concert with the flute, and pm. 
soon fell into a slumber, from which she | longed its melodious accompaniment til! %& 
awoke nv more; and when the clock was | tones gradually subsided to a faint and trey 
striking uine, it was observed that she had) ulous vibration, and all again was siley 
breathed her last. The agonies of Sellner | Exhausted by this second trial, it was my 
may be more easily conceived than describ- } difficulty that Sellner tottered to his chante 
ed: during some days it appeared doubtful! where the visible alteration in his apper 
whether he would survive; and when, after | ance excited so much alarm, that the phrs. 
a conlinement of some weeks, he was at | cian was again called in, who, with sore 
length permitted to leave bis chamber, the! and dismay, detected aggravated sympon 
powers of youth seemed paralysed. his limbs of the fever which had proved so fatal toJ> 
were culeebled, tis frame emaciated, and | sephine; and so rapid was its progress tla 
he suk into a state of stupor, from which | in two days the patient’s fate appeared it 
he was only to be roused by the bitterness) evitable Sellner became more compos. 
of grief. To this poignant anguish succeed- | and revealed to the physician the secret ¢ 
eda fixed melancholy ; a deep sorrow conse- | his late mysterious communications, avo 
erated the memory of his beloved; her | ing lus belief that he should not survive & 
apartinent remained precisely in the state in| approaching evening. No arguments coli 
which it had been left previous to her death; | remove from his mind this fatal presag 
on the work-table lay her unfinished task ; | as the day declined, it gained strength; a 
the harp stood in its accustomed nook, un- | he earnestly entreated, as a last request, 
touched and silent; every meht Sellner! he conveyed to Josepline’s apartment. The 
went ina sort of pilgrimage to the sanctna-| prayer was granted.  Sellner no soon 
ry of fs love, and taking his flute, breathed | reached the well-known spot than he gaze 
forth, m deep, plaintive tones, his fervent) with inetfable satisfaction on every one: 
aspirations for the cherished shade. He] endeared by affectionate remembrance. 
was thus standing in Josephine’s apartment, | The evening hour advanced; he dismé 
fost in thought, when a broad gleam of} sed his attendants, the physician alone rt 
moonlight fell on the open window, and| maining inthe apartment. When theclot 
from the neighbouring tower the watchman! struck nine Sellner’s countenance was *é 
proclaimed the ninth hour ; at this moment. | denly illumined, the glow of hope and ple 
as if touched by some invisible spirit, the | sure flushed on his wan cheeks, and he ps 
harp was heard to respond to his flute in} sionately exclaiined—* Josephine, gree™ 
perfect unison. Thunderstruck at this pro- )onee more at parting, that I may overcs® 
digy, Sellner suspended his flute, and the = the pangs of death,” At these words ti 
harp became silent; he then began, with! harp breathed forth a strain of jubilee. ' 
deep emotion, Josephine’s favourite air, sudden cleam of light waved round the dy 
when the harp resumed its melodious vibra- | man, who, on beholding the sign, exclai™ 
tions, thrilling with ecstacy. At this con-|—*[ come, 1 come to thee,” and 


| 
| 


lirmation of his hopes, he sunk on the | senseless on the couch. It was in vaio" 
ground, no longer doubting the presence of | the astonished physician hastened to his * 

> a rite « , : : ; “4 hat i 
the beloved spi it; and whilst he opened | sistance, and he too late discovered ts! 
his arms to clasp her to his breast, he seem- | had yielded in the conflict. It was long? 
ed to drink in the breath of spring, and aj fore he could bring himself to divulge ° 
pale glimmering light flitted before his eyes. | mysterious circumstances which bad f° 
**T know thee, blessed spirit,” exclaimed | ceded Seliner’s dissolution; but once,” 
» ‘ . . - M4 ot a 
the bewildered Sellner, * thou didst promise | moment of confidence, he was insens!”! 
to hover round my steps, to encircle me! to make the detail to a few intimate I" 
with thy immortallove. Thou hast redeem- | and finally produced the harp, which be’ 
ed thy word; it is thy breath that glows on | appropriated to himself as a legacy !f0" 
mv lips: fT feel myself surrounded by thy! dead. 
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‘This efficient power of intellectual inilu- 


Tydge Gould's Address to the Connecticut | ence. both for good and evil, is a power of 


Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa. 1825. | exhaustless activ ity and unbounded extent. 
Like a subtle and expansive fluid, it diffuses 
itseli to the utmost borders, and pervades all 
guished members of the Phi Beta Kappa-— the recesses of human society ' For how 
His high character as a jurist is well known ;many of those practical rules of life and 
throughout the Union, and he has added in a | conduct—of those sententious maxims of tra- 
sreat degree to his literary reputation by | ditional wisdom and duty, which even the 


vig hiehly finished and eloquent address.— most illiterate, in all civilized communities, 
this mig”) possess, are they unex usciously indebted to 


jt is replete with sound —— and just | teachers, of other nations and other times, 
views; and it shows the original thinker | and whose very names are known only to 
and the polished writer. The dominant in- | the scholar and the reneral reader! As in- 
duence of intellect over the affairs of life, is | tellectual culture advances in the world, 
iittle understood by the multitude ; they are | the light of antiquity is transmitted trom age 
ometimes governed by it without perceiv- | ' ®8¢5 and many of trove useful lessons, 
oe | Which the wise and the learned, of every 
ng it. In reference to this subject, Judge | period, have bequeathed to mankind, thus 
Could makes the following remarks : | find their way, as well to the cottage as the 
“There are comparatively few, it would | palace. And thus the recorded wisdom of 
vem, who are in the habit of assigning to! each generation becomes the instructor of 
‘he dominion of the mind its actual extent, all classes of men, in all succceding times.” 
vr of contemplating its vast and momentous| We regret that we have not room for 
results. Those great events and CONJUNC- | nore extracts from this classical and in- 
ures, which suddenly and sensibly affect | tient ea , 
the condition of society, force themselves, structive address. > 
like the grand operations of external nature, | ee ; 
upon the attention of mankind: But we sel- Advice.—W e have received a long letter 
dom contemplate, and still more seldom just- | signed ‘*.4 Patron,” containing much sage 
ly estimate, the efficient influence which the | counsel, as to the manner of conducting our 
intellectual light of a single age, or even a | 


! |paper. The substance of this letter is, that if 
single mind, may diffuse throughout the | 


: >, | We implicitly observe the directions of our 
globe, and transmit to all posterity. Who, M P ry i sash connauene ie 
can define the limits of that dominion which | - entor, and totally yiek rere eae ae 
the philosophers and orators, the poets, his- | ter judgment, we shall sail upon the editorial 

° ‘ | r F . 
torans and moralists of former ages, have | sea with prosperous winds and streaming 
constantly exercised, and continue to exer-| hanners—bui if we are so vain-glorious as 
ive “= human = tl > —— | to have an opinion of our own, and so foo!) 
fa iority, that of thrones tig 

iy col anette | hardy as to follow that opinion, we shall run 
and sceptres ; and extending to what mere | ee Ni 
cil power can never reach—the opinions, | foul on Scylla, and t ie forlorn Literary G: 
and sentiments, and tastes, and affections of | zette will perish without a monument or an 
mankind. epitaph to honour its memory. After peru- 

“Who can determine to what extent the! sing our ** Patrons” epistle, we exclaimed 

gg Re s I 

‘ews and habits of thinking, and by neces-| with Billy Lackaday, * Oh! it’s too touch 
‘ary Consequence, the morals and character ‘ar! and if we had been within arm’: 
rhe dE yang pag towcendhees tigger sgr-tind PM h of Billy’s bottle of comfort, we doubt 

1 °e | > is r) . A 

noulded by the master-spirits of former | length of billy’s bottle « , 
times >—by minds like those of Aristotle and | not that we should have consoled our des- 
Bacon, of Cicero and Locke, of Hume and pair by a deep potation, in spite of a gouly 
Voltaire, of Addison and Johnson? For toe, and our doctor’s positive prohibition. — 
‘4 > ° ” 4 > ’ is 

more than eo thousand years, pager Our Patron objects to original matter, and 
aone, gave law > min aie . 

- oo = me eupes « “) | thinks it would redound far more fo our own 
‘roughout the civilized world; and swayed k eat 
a . ° ? or > aperc 
‘ion combined, that of any monarch, or con-! of selections. Cruel and barbarous man ! 
(ueror, who ever held in subjection the per- | je would deprive our vanity of the exqui- 
‘ons and rights of men. How vast, then, how | i+, gratification of seeing our “ whim- 
inmeasurable, must be the combined influ- 
face of superior and enlightened intellects ane 
: } g “ ‘ay Se- ll, 

‘croughout the globe, in forming the char-; require us to drop our “ gray ow pene 
ans . =F ate oma “ ~ue- 
‘eters of individuals and communities, and | and to utter despairingly, “ Othello’s oc 


ivpce Goutp ts one ef the most distin- 








whams” and cogitations in print ; he would 
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174 iHE NEW-YORK LITE 
pation’s gone!” Oh! the Goth! he is more 
pitiless than Alaric. He wishes to know 
why we do not insert Deaths and Marriages. 
Now, as every one knows that Deaths and 
Marriages are literary subjects—and as our 
paper professes to be of a literary character,, 
this question is a puzzler—but although our 
Patron may be a Sphinx, we are Davus 
—not (Edipus. However, by way of ac- 
commodation, we hereby promise to fall in 
love three years after this present date, and 
to be married nine years after the last men- 
tioned event, and to publish it in our paper 
in staring capitals, with red ink. We fur- 
ther promise to publish our own obituary, 
with a very just and merited eulogy on our 
sundry good qualities. And after all this, 
who can doubt our compliance and obli- 
gingness of disposition? ‘* Nemo, Hercule, 
nemo.” 

We have one serious remark to make on 
this subject, and that is in reference to the 
word * Patron.” Wecan assure this ano- 
nymous writer, whoever he may be, that by 
using this word he adds no weight to the 
importance of his advice. We consider 832 
pages of literary matter which our paper 
ruakes in a year, as a pretty fair value re- 
ceived for the $4 per annum. He isa sub- 
scriber, nota patron. The latter word has 
no place in our dealings with the world.— 
We have frequently received communica- 
tions in prose and poetry, with the request 
that we would publish them, and ‘“ oblige a 
Patron.” We never have published, and 
never will publish any article thus recom- 
mended—the inducements which our cor- 
respondents offer, must be in the merits of 
their productions, and not in the magical 
word patron, or they will obtain no place in 
our columns. 


RARY GAZETTE, AND 

beth.) We have always admired the (,:\, 
ofthe old man and his son, who endeaygy;. 
ed to please every body in carrying the Ay 
to market. We recommend it to the cus. 
sideration of all advisers and counseljo:; 
who kindly take upon themselves the ofc: 
of guides to blind and opinionated yout), 
deeming it monstrous and abominable i 
young men to have an opinion of their omy, 


About three weeks since we receive; 2 
anonymous letter of a different charac‘: 
from the one alluded to in the preceding re. 
marks. The writer entered his prote: 
against our defence of Lord Byron, &c. ani 
threatened to withdraw his subscription ji 
we did not desist. If he has read our la: 
three numbers, he has by this time discover. 
ed that he made a small mistake in his map, 
when he put himself in a menacing attitude 
with regard to ourselves. ‘ Threatened 
folk live long,” says the Scotch proverb. 
We aver, and are ready to make affidavit oi 
the fact before all the Aldermen, that we did 
not fall into convulsions or syncope at the 
horrid prospect of losing one subscriber,litt!e 
as it may redound to our credit on the score 
of sweet sensibility, 

To Correspondents. —The author of the 
‘*Fading Year” has a poetic vein, but bis 
verses are not sufficiently finished, and his 
style is too redundant. He is apparentlya 
youthful writer, and we do not wish to dis 
courage him—let him study precision, an! 
construct his sentences with a little mor 
care, and he will write to more advantagr. 
The tale of ** Bonny Ben” shall have 
place. 


We are sorry to hear from Mr. Topi’. 





A word or two with regard to advice, of| 
which the world is always very liberal.— 
We never followed any one’s advice except 
when it happened to coincide exactly with | 
our own opinion. We have hitherto got | 
along tolerably well in the world, by being | 
our own Solomon ; and so great is our self- 
sufficiency, that we mean to go on in the 
old way, throwing advice where Macbeth 
ordered the Doctor to throw physic, and 
where sad experience has taught us that all 
physic ought to be thrown—“ to the dogs.” 
{By the way, this is most uncharitable to the 
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that some domestic calamity has befallen 
him—the particulars he has not mentioned. 
In consequence, the Tales from C rossbaske' 
are postponed for an indefinite period. 


Recipe for making a tragedy.—Tit 
scene a Duke’s palace ; persone, a Duke; 
his daughter, in love with a promisins 





youth; his son, a wild harum-scarum fellow, 
devotedly attached to a dark designing ¥'- 
lain, who seems all truth and gentleness, 
but who aims at the Dukedom. 
may be as well to make him in love with the 
Duke’s daughter, and let him thinks, th 


by gaining her hand, he stande 2 hetter 


Perhaps ' 
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quence to the plot, but to keep within the 
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ive 


ance of attaining the throne. He declares; 40d when I woke, alias! ‘twas but to weep 
uu 


a” love, she repels him disdainfully —this | 
~ouses up double refined revenge : he joins | 
3 party of outlaws or robbers, and forms a’ 
conspiracy ; the plot is matured, and on the | 
night appointed for tts execution, is discov-' 
ered. The villain kills his favoured rival, 
‘yen commits suicide. The girl btcomes 
deranged, and the conspirators are brought 
to the gallows. 

If there be not enough to fill up five acts, 
‘our or five characters may be added, (male 


or female, no matter which) of no conse- 





pale of Horace’s advice. 

Now fur tue mechanism: a fair portion of, 
larums, drums, trumpets, and guns; thun- | 
er, lightning, rain, hail, a dark night, and 
» wild storm. One or two flourishes when | 
he Duke enters or exits. 

N.B. It is of no consequence how these | 
iogredients are used, so there be enough of 
‘iem. If these, and the characters were | 
put into a kaleidescope, and turned round 
five times, they would make five as good 
acts as any poetaster’s brains could pro- 
duce. 

P.S. It is essential that the curtain fall to 
mournful music. 





For the New-York Literary Gazette. 


‘Twas an autumnal eve, the moon shone bright, 
With silvery lustre on the Hudson’s breast, 

When from Weehawken's wild and rocky height 

| view'd it slowly sinking to its rest. 

It was a grand, majestic sight! Below 

lay the sweet river, which, with murmuring flow, 
Washed the loved banks where I in childhood roamed, 
To watch the wave as on the beach it foamed— 

Or where with boyish glee T sought the shell, 

Or drew on quivering hook the ocean’s spoil. 

Teazed entranced! till ** fancy’s magic spel!” 
Spread sleep’s dark curtain o’er me, spent with toil. 
Ou! then what fairy visions crossed my brain— 
bach scene of youth, which memory could retain, 
Was then reacted—till my burning cheek 

Was wet with raptures which no tongue could speak. 
Oh childhood! childhood! feeling’s latest ray 
Must still reflect thy image to the mind; 

Ase may benumb, and passion lose its sway, 

But all the cares and ills of life combined 

annot exclude the thoughts of youthful hours, 
When every path was deck’d with verdant flowers, 
Whea day’s enjoyment brought desire to rest ; 
Torise next morn, more happy and refreshed. 

As that sweet plant, which opes its buds at night, 
Eve blooming Cereus! beauteous still by day— 

£0 childhood’s sleep—when pleasures of the night 
For dreams of happiness and bliss give way. 

“uch were my thoughts as on the rocky steep 


To think such scenes should fade away so fast. 


The heavens too now were changed—the orb of nig!t 
Had from thesleeping world withdrawn its light, 
And darkness reigned around. —Oh, embiem apt! 
While in the glow of youthful pleasures wrapt, 
When life is but a dream—then comes the night 
Of darkness, sorrow, and unlook'd for ill; 
The posts of care each hoped for beauty blight, 
And ail is gloomy, all is cheerless still. 

DUDLEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


W ue the different species of animals are 











not distinguishable throughout, as the ass, 


the mule, from the horse—the monkey, the 
baboon, from the man—they are apt to 
shock aad disgust our sight. 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense the 
grammar of science. 

Art and Science are words frequently 
made use of, but the precision of which is 
so rarely understood, that they are often 
mistaken for one another. 

I don’t like any of the definitions of the 
schools. I met with a distinction, some- 
where, once, comparing science to wit, and 
art tohumour ; but it has more of fancy than 
philosophy in it. It serves to give us, how- 
ever, some idea of the difference between 
them, though no idea of either, 

I think that science may be styled the 
knowledge of universals, or abstract wis- 
dom ; and art is science reduced to practice 
—or science is reason, and art the mecha- 
nism of it—and may be called practical sci- 
ence. Science, in fine, is the theorem, and 
art the problem. 

I am aware that this objection will be 
made—that poetry is deemed an art, and 
yet itis not mechanical. But I deny it to 
be an art—neither is it ascience. Arts and 
sciences may be taught—poetry cannot.— 
But poetry is inspiration—it was breathed 
into the soul, when it first quickened, and 
should neither be styled art or science, but 
genius. 

He who desires more than will supply the 
competencies of life, except for the sole 
purposes of charity, respects others more 
than himself. For he pays an expensive 
| compliment to the world—as all beyond the 
first requisite is expended merely to attract 
the admiration, or provoke the envy of his 
neighbours. 

A supplement to Bacon’s mythology of 
the ancients. —Perhaps the fable of Jupi- 
ter’s supplanting his father Saturn, the first 
of all the gods, might have arisen from a 
corruption of the tradition handed down 
from Adam, that the Son of God was the 
Creator of the world, and all animated be- 
ings therein—which, in the dark ages of 





‘e's sunniest joys in retrospection passed— 


lignorance in divine mysteries. might have 
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own language can be supposed todo. By 
which means, knowledge may be said to be 
inculcated into us. 


nature. You see them, at such times, off 
their guard. Habit may restrain vice, and 
virtue may be obscured by passion—but in- 
tervals best discover the man. way—where communications may be left, or trapsmi\ 


our morals; and to have a deference for 
others, governs our manners. J SrymMove, printer, 49 Jokn-street 
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been interpreted as a spe rseding of Ged 
the Father’s power, and usurpisg the hea- 
yvens. | tights, submi ted at different periods te} * 
“Tot homines, tot sententiv,"—Ht cannot) Avent ng Consinen of Beate an 
then be deemed partiality or prejudice, to| Constitutions.” 
prefer one’s own opinicn to that of others.— | (Continued. } 
If you can please but one person in the Any treatment which aggravates the, 
world, why should you not give the prefer- | jghment fixed by the law, is criminal, 
ence to yourselt ? | No kind of labour, of commerce, o; 

A generous mind may be compared to the | culture, can be forbidden to any man 
Latin dative, which has no preceding arti- may fabricate, sell, and transport every on 
ele, and does not declare its case Ull iLcomes | of production. : 
to the termimation. No man can be deprived of the least 5 

There are many ways of inducing sleep | tion of his property without his own cons 
—The thinking of purling rills, or waving) exeept when the public wants, legally 
woods—Reckoning of numnbers—Droppings | piainly ascertained, require it; and on, 
irom a wet sponge, fixed over a brass pan, | eyndition of a just and reasonable inder 
&c.—But temperance and exercise answer ¢y, 
much better than any of these succedane-; ~ No contribution ovght to be demani: 
ums. excepting for general utility. All the « 

Physicians ought never todrink.—When- |p... by their representatives, have a tis 
ever any distemper aliects the inselves, they | ¢ assist in the decree of contributions, «: 
always call in foreign aid—thinking, very tg observe and demand an account of ¢) 
justly, that the slightest disorder might tn- | employment of them. 
pair the judgment. And yet, methinks, a, Every tax or contribution is for pubi 
man may be able to preserve his senses much | ytility: it ought to be assessed on the 
better, in the first stages of a fever, than af- able to contribute, in proportion to the; 
ter a bottle of wine. | means. 

The different judgments we are apt to| The public suceours are a sacred debt.— 
frame upon the deaf and blind, Ww ith regard Society owes subsistence to the unfortunat 
to their respective misfortunes, is owing to | citizens, either by procuring them work, o: 
our seeing the blind generally in his best S 
situation, and the deaf in his worst—name- | who are not in a condition to work: the un- 
ly, in company. The deaf is certainly the | fortunate having submitted to the regula- 
happier of the two, when they are cach) tions of society, have a right to its protec: 
alone. 

An epicure desires but one dish ; a glut- 
ton would have two, 

A sober man, when drunk, has the same 


THE SOCIAL RIGHTS OF Max 
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| Being a compilation trom the various es _ 


by ensuring the means of subsistence to thos 


tion and assistance. 
The civil authority ought to be so organi- 
zed, and attended by a civil and legal foree, 
that it should never have occasion to callin 
kind of stupidity about him, that a drunken | the dangerous assistance of the military pow- 
man has when he is sober. | er, but im the last extremity of incivism. 
The chaste mind, like a polished plane,} ‘The military power is created for, exis! 
may admit foul thoughts, without receiving | for, and ought only to act in, foreign polit 
their tincture, | cal relations ; so that the soldier ought never 
Shakespeare may be styled the oracle of | (with the above exceptions) to be employe: 
nature. He speaks science without learn- | against the citizen. [le can only be com- 
ing, and writes the language of the present | manded against a foreien enemy. 
times. : The guarantee of the rights of men and 
The advantages of academical icarning, | citizens, renders necessary a public force 
as far as if relates to the study of language ‘+| this force is then instituted for the advan- 
is only this—that the time and labour requl- | tage of all, and not for the private views 
red to understand an author in the original, | purposes of those te whom it is confided. 
fixes the matter and reasoning stronger in ; Resistance to oppression is a consequence 
our minds, than a cursory reading in our | of the other rights of man. 


[To be continued. ] 
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